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Cemmunications, 


To the Editors of the National Recorder. 


It has for some time appeared to many, 
that the publications on the opposite and 
middle grounds of the subject of manufac- 
tures were sufficiently copious. ‘The com- 
mittees of Congress engaged on that sub- 
ject, and the officers of the departments 
venerally or specially connected with it, 
require time to concoct their own and the 
susgested materials. We have seen, that 
the committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives have reported a very comprehen- 
sive bill, and other bills concerning draw- 
backs, sales at auctions and credits, mate- 
rially relative to a system of manufactu- 
ring regulations, are before the national 
legislature. ‘Though such was the state of 
things, between your 13th and 14th num- 





bers, it is observed, that in the latter, of | 


the first day of April, a new series of pub- 
lications is commenced under the signa- 
ture of “.4 Friend to the National Indus- 
try,” of which No. 1, is contained in your 
paper. Having formerly used that signa- 
ture, in several publications of the last win- 
ter, in your “ National Recorder,” and ob- 
serving a difference of views between the 
two writers under this same signature, it 
seems fit, in respect to both, that the acci- 
dental use of the same name, “ A Friend 
of the National Industry,” by two distinct 
persons, not entertaining the same opinions, 
should be indicated to your readers, were 
it only to avoid the appearance of incon- 
sistency; but still more to prevent embar- 
rassment in the discussion of a very impor- 
tant subject. 

The various bills before Congress will 
bring the legislative judgment into a state 


of explanation. Whether they will increase | 


the duties upon revenue or manufacturing 
principles, or any other grounds, must soon 
appear; and it will only now be observed, 
that it is not proposed, at this time, to add 
to the mass of matter, what the members 
cannot now have time to peruse and con- 
sider. A Former CorresPponpDentT. 


Vou. IIL, 
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Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION, 








Our readers will perceive, many of them with 
aching hearts, that the bill to establish an uni- 
form system of bankruptcy, has been rejected in 
the Senate of the United States. This impor- 
tant measure has not failed from the want of a 


_ full consideration: it has been maturely consi- 


dered. Nor has it failed, we believe, because a 
majority of the Senate deem a bankrupt law in- 
expedient. Some of the friends of the bill 
thought it best to unite what is called the insol- 
vent system with what is technically termed the 
bunkrupt system—that is, to apply the latter to 
merchants and traders only, and to extend the 
former to all other debtors of a certain amount, 
with their own consent: these gentlemen, uniting 
to them those who disapprove all legislation on 
the subject, succeeded in engrafting this fea- 
ture in the bill. The union of the two princi- 
ples, being deemed an insuperable objection 
with several of those who favour a strict and 
simple bankrupt act, they were converted into 
enemies to the bill, and formed, with the oppo- 
nents of both principles, a majority against it. 
The decided vote by which the bill has been 
lost in the Senate, will, in all probability, in- 
duce the House of Representatives to abandon 
the subject there, for the present session at 
least. ‘The hearts of thousands of unfortunate 
men will sink within them when they shall hear 
of a decision which seems almost to seal their 
fate, and convert long cherished hope into de- 
spair. We feel for them, as we trust we feek 
for the distressed}in whatever condition of life. 

[WVat. Int. April 1.- 


SENATE. 


March30.—The committee of foreign relations 
reported a bill (in conformity to the resolutions 
adopted on the 14th inst. on the motion of Mr. 
King, of New York, concerning the West India 
trade,) supplementary to the “act concerning 
navigation.” 

The judiciary committee reported the bill for 
the punishment of piracy and other crimes, with 
sundry amendments. } 

The committee on naval affairs reported a 
bill establishing the grade of rear admiral in the 
naval service of the United States. 

A resolution to adjourn on the 24th April, 
was passed by a vote of 21 to 20. 

The bill from the other House, making ap- 
propriations for the military service for the year 
1820, > read the third time, as amended by“ 
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the Senate, passed, and returned to the House 
of Representatives for concurrence in the 
amendments. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of certain 
sufferers at Savannah, was also read the third 
time, passed, and sent to the other House for 
concurrence. 

The bankrupt bill was rejected by a vote of 
23 to 15. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


March 30.—On motion of Mr. Lowndes, it 
was resolved, That the secretary of the depart- 
ment of the navy be directed to inform this 
House, whether the commander of the Ontario, 
during her late cruise in the Pacific ocean, re- 
ceived any present from the viceroy of Lima, 
and, if he did, what disposition has been made 
thereof; whether he received on board the On- 
tario any citizens or subjects of a foreign power, 
and any monies or effects belonging to foreign 
subjects or citizens, to be transported from one 
foreign port to another; if such foreign subjects 
were so received, whether any of them were in 
the military or naval service of governments en- 
gaged in war; if any money or effects were so 
transported, whether any freight was received 
on that account; and whether any and what in- 
structions have been given by the department 
of the navy, respecting the transportation, in 
public ships of the United States, of passengers, 
money, or effects. 

The bill from the Senate further to suspend 
for a limited time the sale or forfeiture of lands 
for nonpayment of the monies due therefor, was 
passed. 

April 3.—Resolved, That the secretary of the 
treasury be instructed to procure and transmit 
to this House, as soon as practicable, a copy of 
such late act or acts of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, as prohibit or restrain the justices, alder- 
men, or other magistrates or officers of that 
state from interposing in the apprehension or 
surrender of fugitive slaves. 

The bill for the relief of Delisle, Dudley, and 
Van Cleef, providing for the remission of a for- 
feiture incurred by an accidental importation of 
six slaves, in the brig Sally, was read a third 
time ; and the yeas and nays on its passage 
being required by Mr. Tracy, were as follow: 
For the bill, 85—against the bill, 73. So the 
bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence in the amendment, which limits the 
remission to so much of the forfeiture as ac- 
crues to the United States—The House then 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole, 
Mr. Taylor, of New York, in the chair, on the 
state of the union; and the committee proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the following resolu- 
tions, which were some days ago submitted by 
Mr. Clay: 

1. Resolved, That the constitution of the 
United States vests in Congress the power to 
dispose of the territory belonging to them, and 
that no treaty, purporting to alienate any por- 
tion thereof, is valid without the concurrence of 
Congress. 

2. Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to 
be given by Spain to the United States, in the 
treaty between them, on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, 1819, for that part of Louisiana lying west 
of the Sabine, was inadequate ; and that it would 








CONGRESS. 


be inexpedient to make a transfer thereof ig 
any foreign power, or to renew the aforesaid 
treaty. 

Mr. Clay rose, and, in a speech of an hour and 
a half in length, delivered his opinions at large 
on the subjects of these resolutions. Mr, 
Lowndes rose, not so much in reply, as to show 
that it was inexpedient to act on the resolves, 
and, under all the circumstances, that it was not 
expedient to engage in a discussion of them, 
It being late in the day, and other gentlemen 
seeming inclined to speak, Mr. Lowndes was 
prevailed upon to give way before he had 
finished the remarks he had intended to make; 
and the committee rose and the House ad- 
journed. 





The legislature of Pennsylvania adjourned on 
the 28th ult. We have no particulars of the last 
days of the session, in the papers which have 
hitherto reported their proceedings, but we 
learn with regret, that the improvement bill 
was lost in the Senate, on account of the re. 
jection of the loan bill by the advocates of im- 
provement, and that the law for preventing sales 
of property under two-thirds of its appraised 
value, has passed. 

=< 


in Act for the Appraisement of Estates 
taken in Execution. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in general assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the sume, That in all 
cases where lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
have been or hereafter shall be levied on, by 
virtue of any writ of fieri facias or other writ of 
execution, and an inquest of twelve men sum- 
moned by the sheriff or coroner of any of the 
cities or counties agreeably to the existing 
laws of this commonwealth, shall find that the 
rents, issues and profits of such property, are 
not sufficient, beyond all reprises, within the 
space of seven years to satisfy the damages and 
costs or the debt, interest and cost in such writ 
mentioned, it shall be the duty of the same in- 
quest to value and appraise the said property. 
And in all cases where the defendant or defend- 
ants shall consent to a condemnation agreeably 
to an act entitled “a supplement to the act, en- 
titled, An act for taking lands in execution for 
the payment of debts,” passed on the sixth day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and in any case where an inquisition 
and condemnation of such estate as aforesaid 
shall not be deemed necessary in law, it shall be 
the duty of the sheriff or coroner of the proper 
county to summon an inquest of twelve good 
and lawful men of his bailiwick, who shall be 
under oath or affirmation, and shall receive the 
same pay as jurors are entitled to in similar 
cases, to value and appraise the same; and the 
sheriff or coroner shall make return of such 
valuation or appraisement, with the writ afore- 
said, to the court from which the same issued, 
and which valuation or appraisement shall be 
conclusive in any future execution which may be 
levied on the same property; and in case any 
writ of venditioni exponas or other writ shall 
issue for the sale of said lands, tenements °F 
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APPRAISEMENT ACT—MORTGAGE ACT. 


hereditaments, and the same cannot be sold at 

ublic vendue or outcry for two-thirds or more 
of such valuation or appraisement; that then 
and in such case the sheriff orcoroner shall not 
make sale of the premises, but shall make re- 
turn of the same accordingly to the court from 
which the execution process issued, and that 
thereupon all further proceedings for the sale 
of such lands, tenements or hereditaments, shall 
be stayed for one year from and after the return 
day of the venditioni exponas, or other writ for 
the sale of the premises: Provided, That the 
sheritf or coroner, shall not be entitled to 
poundage unless in those cases where a sale of 
the property shall take place. 

Secr. 2. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That in all cases where lands, 
tenements or hereditaments, have been hereto- 
fore levied on and condemned in virtue of any 
writ of fieri facias, and in all cases where any 
lands, tenements or hereditaments, have been or 
hereafter shall be seized or levied on by virtue 
of any writ of levari facias, it shall be the duty 
of the sheriff or coroner, before exposing the 
said property to sale pursuant to any writ for 
that purpose issiied, or in pursuance of such 
writ of levari facias, to summon twelve good 
and Jawfal men of inis bailiwick, who, being first 
sworn or affirmed, shall make a true valuation 
or appraisement of the property aforesaid, and 
the same proceedings shall be had as is directed 
by the first section of this act. 

Seer. 3. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, Vihat in all cases where a life es- 
tate, or for a term of years, in any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, have been or shall be 
seized and levied on by virtue of any writ of exe- 
cution, it shall be the duty of the sheriff or co- 
roner, before he shall proceed to advertise and 
sell the premises aforesaid, to summon an in- 
quest of twelve good and lawful men of his 
bailiwick, who, being first duly sworn or affirm- 
ed, shall make a true valuation and appraisement 
of the same. And if such life estate, or for 
term of years as aforesaid, after having been 
advertised and offered for sale by public vendue 
or outcry according to the laws of this com- 
monwealth, cannot be sold for two-thirds or 
more of the amount of the valuation and ap- 
praisement aforesaid, the shert! or coroner 
shall make return accordingly; and thereupon 
all further proceedings for the sale of the said 
premises shall be stayed for one year from the 
return day of the said execution process. 

Secr. 4. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
nity aforesaid, That in ail cases where personal 
property shall be taken in execution by virtue 
of any writ of fieri facias issued out of any court 
of common pleas in this commonwealth, or by 
virtue of any execution issued by a justice of 
the peace, it shall be the duty of the sheriff, 
Coroner, constable or other person, to whom 
such writ shall be directed, respectively, when 
it shall be requested by the debtor, to summon 
three respectable freeholders or citizens of the 
vicinage, who, being first duly sworn or affirmed 
by the said officer, shall value and appraise the 
Personal property aforesaid, for which service 
they each shall be entitled to receive fifty cents 
per day; which valuation or appraisement, 
signed by the appraisers, together with a sche- 
dule of the property taken in execution, shall 
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be annexed to the return of said writ. And in 
case said personal property or any part thereof 
cannot be sold for two-thirds of the amount of 
said valuation or appraisement, at a public ven- 
due of the same, of which notice shall be given 
to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, his, her or their 
agent or attorney, agreeably to the direction of 
the first section of this act, that then the sale of 
such property shall be stayed for the term of 
twelve months from that date: Frovided, That 
the said defendant or defendants shall execute 
and deliver.to the sheriff, coroner or constable, 
as the case may be, a bond, with one or more 
sufficient sureties, in a penalty double the 
amount of the said valuation or appraisement, 
conditioned for the faithful forthcoming and 
delivery of all and every part of the said per- 
sonal property, upon the expiration of the said 
stay of execution, to the proper sheriff, coroner 
or constable, or his successor in office, in like 
good order and condition as when the same 


was so as aforesaid offered for sale, or other . 


personal property equal in value and like good 
order, to be ascertained in the manner afore- 
said; or in default thereof, for the payment of 
the amount of the appraisement or valuation, 
with interest and costs, or the amount of the 
debt, interest and cost, for which the levy was 
made. And upon the execution and delive 

of such bond, the said personal property shall 
be returned and redelivered into the possession 


| of the said defendant or defendants: Provided 


also, That nothing in this act contained, shall 
be construed to prevent any judgment creditor 
or creditors from having the property of any 
debtor or debtors exposed to sale, in the usual 
manner, at any time, and as often as he, she, or 
they may think proper, after it may have once 
been exposed to sale as aforesaid, by paying 
all the costs which may accrue in consequence 
thereof, except the time which a sale may be 
effected, which cost shall be paid out ef the 
proceeds of the sale as in other cases. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That this act shall be and continue 
in force for the term of one year and no longer. 





MORTGAGES. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania at their late 
session passed the following act relative to 
Mortgages. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvaida, in general assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That from 
and after the first day of October next, all mort- 
gages, or defeasible deeds in the nature of mort- 
gages, made or to be made or executed for any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments within this 
commonwealth, shall have priority according to 
the date of recording the same, without regard 
to the time of making or executing such deeds. 
And it shall be the duty of the recorder to en- 
dorse the time upon the mortgages or defeasible 
deeds when left for record, and to number the 
same according to the time they are left for re- 
cord, and if two or more are left upon the same 
day, they shall have priority according to the 
time they are left at the office for record. And 
that no mortgage, or defeasible deed in the na~- 
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ture of a mortgage, shall be a lien until such 
mortgage or defeasible deed shall have been 
recorded, or left for record as aforesaid. Pro- 
vided, That no mortgage given for the purchase 
money of the land so mortgaged shall be affect- 
ed by the passage of this act, if the same be re- 
corded within sixty days from the execution 
thereof. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That the governor be, and he is 
hereby requested to cause this act to be pub- 
lished immediately after the passage of the 
same, in such newspapers and for such alength 
of time as he may think most proper for the 


information of the citizens of this common- 
wealth. . 


PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed at Session 1819-20, of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


An act authorizing the governor to procure 
forty thousand dollars on loan. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors. 

. An act to revive and continue an act to en- 
courage the warranting and patenting of lands 
north and west of the rivers Ohio, Allegheny, 
and Conewago creek, and for other purposes. 

An act authorizing the transmission of the 
laws of this commonwealth to the government 
of the United States. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act to regulate the payment of costs on indict- 
ments. 

An act for the relief of redemptioners. 

An act against horse racing. 

An act prescribing the competency of wit- 
nesses under penal acts of assembly. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act di- 
recting the mode of selecting and returning 
jurors. 

An act to encourage the apprehension of 
ersons who shall have committed the crime of 
orse stealing. 

An act reducing the number of directors of 
the Mechanics’ Bank of the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

A supplement to an act, entitled, an act to 
incorporate the city of Lancaster. 

An act to contribute to the relief of sufferers 
by the late fire in the city of Savannah, in the 
state of Georgia. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act to 
establish a board of wardens for the port of 
Philadelphia, and for the regulation of pilots and 
pilotages, and for other purpuses. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act for 
taking lands in execution for payment of debts. 

An act for the promotion of agriculture and 
domestic manufactures. 

An act to incorporate the president, directors 
and*company of the Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey Communication Company. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act to improve the navigation of the river De- 
laware, passed the 13th day of March, 1817. 

An act declaring Stony Creek a public high- 
way. 

An act relative to the owners and drivers of 








ACTS PASSED LAST SESSION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


public stages, and other carriages for the con. 
veyance of passengers, and for other purposes, 

An act to incorporate the Kensington distriet 
of the Northern Liberties. 

An act to incorporate the Pittsburgh Manufac. 
turing Association. 

A supplement to an act. to incorporate the 
Kensington district of the Northern Liberties, 

An act allowing mileage to jurors, and for 
other purposes. 

An act authorizing the governor to appoint 
commissioners to view the ground from the 
west end of the Harrisburgh bridge to the river 
Juniata, at or near Millerstown. 

An act authorizing the governor to procure 
sixty thousand dollars on loan. 

A. further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act for laying out, making and keeping in repair 
the public roads and highways within this com- 
comwealth, and for laying out private roads. 


An act directing the recovery of the princi- 
pal and interest due the commonwealth from 
persons holding lands by virtue of locations or 
other office titles issued from under the pro- 
prietary government, and for other purposes. 


An act affixing certain liens on real estate in 
the district of Southwark and township of Moy- 
amensing’. 

An act erecting part of Cumberland county 
into a separate county to be called Perry. 


A supplement to the act, entitled, an act to 
appoint commissioners to regulate the streets, 
lanes, and alleys in the district of Southwark, 
and to lay out new streets, lanes and alleys 
therein, for the accommodation of the inhabit- 
ants, and to lay out roads (therein mentioned) 
through the said district, and part of the town- 
ships of Moyamensing and Passyunk. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act to regulate the fisheries in the river Dela- 
ware, and for other purposes, passed the 8th of 
February, 1804. 

An act to incorporate the trustees of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. 

An act to prevent kidnapping. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, an act to 
incorporate the city of Philadelphia. 

An act relative to certain state roads therein 
mentioned. 

A supplement to an act, entitled, an act to 
provide for the erection of a state penitentiary 
on the public land adjoining the town of Alle- 
gheny, opposite Pittsburgh, in the county of Al- 
legheny, and for other purposes. 

An act to revive certain acts in relation to the 
lock navigation of the waters of Brandywine 
creek. 

A further supplement to an act providing for 
the erection of a state capitol. 

An act relative to mortgages. 

An act to authorize James Hopkins, his heirs 
and assigns, to create and continue a slack water 
navigation in the river Conestoga. 

An act for the removal of certain obstructions 
to the navigation of the river Susquehanna at 
the Conewago falls. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act to amend and consolidate with its supple- 
ments, the act, entitled an act for the recovery 
of debts and demands not exceeding one hun- 


dred dollars before a justice of the peace, and 
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STATE OF BANK OF UNITED STATES. 9929 


for the election of constables, and for other pur- 
poses. 

An act making appropriations to defray cer- 
tain expenses of government therein mentioned. 

A further supplement to the act, entitled, an 
act to enable the governor of this common- 
wealth to incorporate a company for making an 
artificial road from the city of Philadelphia to 
the borough of Lancaster. 

A supplement to the act, entitled, a supple- 
ment to the act, entitled an act for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, passed the 29th of January, 
1820. 

An act establishing certain election districts. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act regulating arbitrations. 

An act to regulate proxies. 

A further supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act to incorporate a company for making an 
artificial road from Harrisburgh through Lewis- 
town and Huntingdon to Pittsburgh, passed 26th 
February, 1816. 

An act to aid the Erie academy. 

An act for the relief of sundry soldiers, and 
widows of soldiers of the revolutionary war. 

An act for the relief of the poor for the 
townships of Germantown, Bristol, Moyamen- 
sing, Blockley and Kingsessing, in the county 
of Philadelphia, and for other purposes. 

An act declaring Sandy Lick creek a public 
highway. 

An act for the apnrsisement of estates taken 
in execution. : 

A turther supplement to an act, entitled, an 
act authorizing the governor to incorporate two 
companies for making an artificial road from 
the city of Pittsburgh through Butler and Mercer 
to Meadville. 

An act authorizing the governor to procure 
on loan a sum not exceeding $150,000. 

An act authorizing the laying out and review- 
ing certain state roads therein mentioned. 

Resolutions, €9c. 

Resolution relative to the introduction of 
slavery into new states. 

Resolution relative to the further distribution 
of the laws of this commonwealth. 

Resolution for procuring certain laws and 


‘ journals, 


Resolution relative to the inspectors of flour 
and bark for the port of Philadelphia. 
Resolution relative to abuses in banks. 





State of the Bank of the United States, 30th Sep- 
tember 1819, abstracted from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to Congress. 


Funds on hand—viz. 
Funded debt of the United States, 7,252,501 34 
Specie, . - - 3,254,479 91 
Foreign bills of exchange, ° 138,470 66 





Amount of cash funds, 10,645,451 91 
Notes of other banks, 1,133,923 86 
Balances due by other 
banks, - 2,964,860 65 
4,098,784 51 
Real estate and permanent expenses 
and bonus, - : 





780,992 59 


| Amount of bills and notes dis- 


counted—viz. 








On personal security,21,226,128 56 
On fundeddebt U.S. 229,024 00 
On bank stock, &c. 7,937,515 83 





29,392,668 39 

On domestic bills of 
exchange, - 1,375,087 86 

30,767,756 25 
Funds in course of transmission 

from one branch to another, - 166,576 85 

Deficiency of cash at Baltimore 

branch, due by the late cashier, 





146,454 74 





$46,606,016 85 








Debts due by the Bank—viz. 
To state banks, 2 ie 675,818 30 
For de posits, to gov- 

ernment, . 1,097,163 33 


For deposits, to pub- 
lic officers, - 1,765,800 81 
2,862,964 14 
For deposits, to individuals, - 2,631,453 76 
For unclaimed dividends, ° 33,814 60 
For notes in circulation, - 3,810,111 40 
Due to Baring & Co. 
and T. Wilson & 








Co. ° 142,040 0S 
Do. on account of da- 
mages on bills of 
exchange, - 43,410 20 
185,450 23 
Off, due by Baring & 
Co. on account of 
bills for J. Rich- 
ards, - 94,864 37 


90,585 86 





For bills of exchange, received of 
S. Smith & Buchanan, . 37,355 55 





$10,142,103 61 








Surplus, after paving all debts 














due by the Bank, - 36,463,913 24 
Capital paid in : - 34,973,828 63 
Net surplus or profit, $1,490,084 61 

eats 

——== 





Jews. 


An arrival at New York from Liverpool brings 
London papers to the 24th February. 

Count de Cazes, late minister of state (resign- 
ed), is created a duke, and appointed minister 
to England.—Richelieu succeeds him. 

Information of a conspiracy to assassinate the 
British ministers at a cabinet dinner at the house 
of earl Harrowby on the 23d February, was 
given to the police officers; from which a party 
was detached to arrest the conspirators, who 
were discovered in a loft (from 20 to 30 in num- 
ber), with abundance of arms and ammunition, 
which they were actively preparing for use. 
The principal police officer, followed by his 
party, entered the room by a narrow ladder, the 
only apparent entrance, and ordered them to 
lay down their arms, announcing his authority 
soto do. Arthur Thistlewood, a reformer of 
some note, and the leader of that band, met 
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them with a cut and thrust sword, though op- 

osed by a presented pistol, and a scuffle ensued, 
in which one Smithers, one of the peace officers, 
was killed by Thistlewood’s sword. At this mo- 
ment, the lights were extinguished, and the 
room was only lighted by the continual fire from 
the conspirators. 

A party of the Coldstream Guards, comimand- 
ed by a captain, the son of the duke of Clarence, 
arrived, and were resisted with equal despera- 
tion; a pistol would have despatched the cap- 
tain, but for the interposition of a sergeant, who 
received the shot upon his arm; many of the 
peace officers were severely wounded. During 
this affray, by some outlet, most of the conspi- 
rators escaped; nine were arrested. Afterwards, 
Thistlewood, and one Brunet (second leader), 
were arrested; the former stands charged with 
high treason and murder. A formidable collec- 


tion of arms and ammunition was found near the | 


place of arrest. The London Courier pronoiinces 
this a “tremendous” circumstance, arising from 
*the diabolical principle which has been incul- 
cated in revolutionary pamphlets, and incendi- 
ary writings;”’ and connects it with the assassi- 
nation of the duke de Berri at Paris. 


In pursuance of an article in the treaty of 
Ghent, the British government, on the sugges- 
tion of the American minister, Mr. Rush, have 
referred to the decision of the emperor of Rus- 


_ sia, the construction of that article in the treaty, 


which relates to slaves, taken by the British 
from the United States during the late war. 


The brig Spartan arrived at a late hour last 
night, in 34 days from Cadiz, which she left on 
the 2d March. Captain Cowper informs that no 
important operations had taken place since our 
former accounts. Quiroga entered Malaga on 
the 18th February, but was driven out on the 
following day by O'Donnell, whose force con- 
sisted of 5000 men. Quiroga had retired to 
Leon. It was believed at Cadiz that his whole 
army did not exceed 6000. The Royalists’ 
army inthe neighbourhood amounted to 15,UU0, 
commanded by Freres. The people of Cadiz 
were all in favour of the constitutionalists. Ge- 
neral Freres had been into the town and arrested 
a number of the principal inhabitants, who were 
sent to Ceuta. Captain Cowper, on the whole, 


speaks rather despondingly of the success of 


the revolutionists. 


Lieutenant Weaver passed through Cadiz on 
the 29th February with despatches from Mr. 
Forsythe at Madrid, on his way to Gibraltar, 
where he would join the Franklin 74 and pro- 
ceed for the United States. 

We are happy to have it in our power, at 
last, to announce the arrival, in the James Mon- 
roe, of general Don Francisco Vives, Spanish 
ambassador, colonel Don Jose Sanchez Biddo, 
and lieutenants Don Antonio Donis and M. Sal- 
mon. 


The state of many parts of Ireland was truly 
alarming. The Dublin Evening Post the 26th 
of February observes, that the mbbon men have 
abandoned their agricultural occupation, in the 
pursuit of plunder—and then quotes numerous 
families who have suffered. Galway, at night, 
was in possession of the mbbon men. In the 
western districts of lreland, it was considered 

















FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


necessary for the restoration of peace to statioy 
troops in many places. 


The health of the Hon. John Randolph, is so 
precarious as to require a sea voyage. He in. 
tends to embark immediately. 











Agriculture. 





FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER. 


On the Value of the Cobbs of Corn as a 
Food for Stock. 
Ridgeway, May 1st, 1819, 

Dear Sir—More than twelve months 
ago, | was conversing » ith our esteemed 
friend and worthy member John Patterson, 
upon the value of the corn cobb ground up 
with the grain as a food for stock. He 
suggested the idea of testing its nutritive 
strength by the process of distillation, which 
I undertook to do, and furnished him with 
the result with a view of having it commu- 
nicated to our society; but he mislaid my 
letter previous to his removal from Virgi- 
nia, and as the experiment was very flat- 
tering, I venture to detail it to you, for the 
society’s information: it was carried on 
under the eye of an experienced and intel- 
ligent distiller, and was as follows: 

Ten bushels of the corn and cobb ground 
together was taken which weighed 367 Ibs. 
and ten bushels of pure corn meal was 
taken which weighed 400 lbs. They were 
both brewed or mashed on the same day, 
and distilled separately with great care and 
accuracy. The product of the pure corn 
meal was 18 gallons, and the product of 
the mixture was 15 gallons of spirit, each 
of the same degree of proof. 

Now it is generally agreed that the cobb 
constitutes above one half of the bulk of 
corn; in other words, we give two mea- 
sures in the ears for one shelled, and the 
cobbs are either used as fuel, or thrown 
away as of no value. If this were true, the 
product of the mixture then should have 
been only 9 gallons, which is the half ol 
what the pure corn produced. But 13 
were obtained, 4 of which must have been 
of course extracted from the cobbs; and 
if we estimate its nutritive power by the 
quantity of spirit, it is clear that whenever 
we shell ten bushels of corn and throw 
away the cobbs, we throw away a portion 
of food equal to the difference between 9 
and 13, or nearly one half. 

As it relates to the respective weight of 
each, the difference in favour of the mixture 
is still greater; the pure meal being more 
than three pounds heavier in the bushel, 
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and [ am inclined to think that the pro- 
duct would have been greater if the expe- 
riment had been made earlier in the year, 
before the cobbs had lost much of their sub- 
stance by evaporation. (My experiment 
was made in the month of March.) The 
distiller mentioned an important fact that 
occurred in the process. He found that 
the fermentation of the mixture took place 
much sooner and was perfected a day or 
two earlier than the other. His expression 
was, that it mashed easier and better than 
any thing he had ever tried before, and 
which he accounted for by supposing that 
the particles of the cobb being lighter and 
coarser than those of the grain, but mixed 
together prevented too close and heavy a 
deposition of the mass at the bottom of 
his brewing tub. 

These facts are particularly worthy the 
attention of <istillers, and I think are per- 
fectly satisfactory as to the value of the 
corn cobbs in the production of spirit. 
Whether they are equally so, in relation to 
their value as a food, is left to the chemists 
to determine. Weare aware that the sac- 
charine particles, or those yielding spirit, 
are not the only constituents of nourish- 
ment. We know that oily and mucilagi- 
nous particles are also component and ne- 
cessary parts of food. But which prepon- 
devates, or in what proportion to each other 
they are required to exist in order to con- 
stitute a healthy food, I do not pretend to 


know. It is certain however that the two | 


latter do exist in some degree in the cobbs 
of corn; and since the experience of all 
who have tried it concurs in reporting it to 
be the most healthy mode of feeding corn, 
perhaps it will net be unfair to infer that 
they maintain a due proportion to the spi- 
rit. If so, the experiment must be satis- 
factory, and the conclusion I have drawn 
from it undeniable. 

But besides the actual economy, there is 
another advantage in this way of feeding 
corn, which ought to engage the attention 
of every farmer. It is notoriously true 
that the unground grain of corn is heating 
to the stomach of all animals and of diffi- 
cult digestion, producing cholic and other 
inflammatory disorders, particularly in 
horses, which tend greatly to shorten their 
lives. They are deprived of the benefits 
derived from the stimulus ef distention (so 
necessary to the proper health of all ani- 
mals) by being unable to eat a sufficient 
bulk to produce it before they become 
gorged. But when ground into meal along 
with the cobbs, and mixed with cut hay or 








straw of any kind, this necessary disten- 
tion is predeead without any danger of 
disorders arising from eating too much. It 
is now 8 years since I have been in the 
habit of feeding corn in this way, and out 
of six to ten horses, which I have annually 
kept in that time, there has been but one 
case of sickness among then, which was a 
slight cholic. Indeed since I have lived 
in this county, which is now eleven years, 
there has been but one death among that 
description of stock on my plantation, and 
that occurred to a mare with a young foal, 
in a distant clover field, without havin 
been fed for many weeks, and which too 
place two or three days before it was 
known. This uncommon health of my 
horses, I attribute in a great degree to the 
use of ground food. Yours, with esteem 
and friendship, 

P. Minor. 


Gen. Cocke, Vice President Agricultural 
Society, Albemarle. 


ON STONE FENCES. 
Read before the Agricultural Society of Albemarle 
(Va.) on the 11ih October, 1819. 

Sir—In a former communication to our 
society on the subject of secret or covered 
ditches, among other arguments in favour 
of using stone for that purpose, | mentioned 
that we thereby often cleared our fields of 
a great nuisance. Certainly a nore obvious 
and more effectual means of accomplishing 
this end, is to use the stone as a material 
for fencing; and though every one, perhaps, 
will agree with me in this opinion, and in 
allowing the great advantages of having 
our arable lands cleared of large stones, yet 
we scarcely see any attempt towards the 
construction of stone fences, even where 
the material is most abundant. At the 
same time it is not uncommon to observe 
large piles of stone heaped together ata 
great expense of labour and occupying in 
some places a fourth or fifth part of a cul- 
tivated field. The dread of innovation and 
the want of experimental enterprise have 
heretofore been the reproach of our farm- 
ing. I know many persons fully convinced 
of the efficacy of gypsum in improving the 
soil, who forego the use of it, for the sole 
reason that they have not been accustomed 
to it. In like manner, many can give no 
better reason for not adopting the horizon- 
tal culture of corn in our hilly country, than 
that their fathers did not practise it. This 
horror of change can certainly be the only 
reason for heaping stones in a field instead 
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of disposing them along the sides of it ina 
fence. Perhaps the dread of encountering 
a tedious ie untried undertaking may 
have deterred many from an attempt to 
construct stone fences. I can assure all 
such that this dread is in a great measure 
unfounded. More than 18 months ago I 
made my first essay in this business, with- 
out experience of its ability to withstand 
frost, or knowledge of the method of erect- 
ing it, I commenced I confess with con- 
siderable anticipation of encountering a 
tedious business, but was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that when the materials 
were in place, that one man could erect 
ten yards in a day. The fence which I 
made was 44 feet high, 3 feet wide at the 
base, and tapering equally on both sides to 
the width of 18 inches at top. It has barred 
every kind of stock but sheep, and stood 
the frost of last winter without injury. 
The mode of erecting it was regular anc 
simple in the extreme. Take 4 stakes 
abouta foot longer than the proposed height 
of the fence—point one end to be driven 
into the ground, and round the other end 
to receive a wooden cap or collar with two 
holes bored at the distance of the intended 
width of the fence at top. Place two of 
those stakes in the ground as far apart as 
the proposed base of the fence is wide, and 
draw the tops together until they receive 
the cap. Do the same with the other two 
stakes, in the direction of the fence, at the 
distance of the lines you work by. Notches 
at 6 or 8 inches apart should be cut in each 
stake, to raise the lines to, and as you pro- 
ceed to work, the position of the stakes 
always affords the proper level. Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore, the present engineer to the 
Board of Public Works, was with me last 
fall, and gave me some valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of stone fencing. He 
had resided in a part of Maryland where 
it had been long and extensively practised. 
He stated that general experience had 
proved, that it was necessary in erecting 
such fences to attend totheserules. “Dig no 
foundation, unless it be to smooth or level 
the surface, taking care to leave no loose 
earth for the stones to lie on. ‘Then make 
the bottom course throughout of the small- 
est stones you have, and these as nearly of 
the same size as possible. Let no stones 


reach through the fence until the finishing 
course, when if practicable most or all of 
them should reach through, thereby binding 
all the work tight.” As frost is the only 
enemy to stone fences, the propriety of | 
using small ‘equal sized stones for the 
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STONE FENCES. 


foundation, is manifest; for the expansion 
of the earth in freezing and thawing being 


_ uniform and regular, and the whole foun. 


dation being acted on alike, you thus avoid 
all risk of the fence being partially thrown 
down by the frost. The other suggestions 
of Mr. Moore seem just, but I cannot speak 
from experience of their advantages. 

An inquiry naturally presents itself on 
this subject. What ts the relative value of 
a farm fenced with stone compared with 
one fenced with dead timber? Take the 
following data. 

From the best accounts I have been able 
to obtain from others, and from my own 
experience, it may be fairly stated that one 
full month of the whole annual labour of 
every farm is consumed in the various ope- 
rations of cutting, mauling, hauling, and put- 
ting up fences. This is one-twelfth of the 
year, or one complete year in twelve, that is 
devoted exclusively tomaking and repairing 
dead fences; and as the expense is annual, 
it is clear that the condition of such fences 
is no better at the end of any year than at 
the beginning. 

Again.—I think it may be fairly stated, 
that when the materials are in place, the 
expense of erecting a stone fence does not 
exceed that of erecting one of rails, in- 
cluding the various operations above men- 
tioned. The value of the timber (which is 
not taken into the account above) and the 
advantages of clearing the land of stone, 
will balance the expense of moving the 
stone 3 or 4 hundred yards. ‘So that ona 
farm abounding with stone, and where the 
transportation does not exceed this dis- 
tance, I think a fence of stone will in the 
first instance be as cheap as a common 
Suppose then two farms of 500 


acres of arable land each, in all other re- 








spects equal, except that one is fenced 
with stone and one with dead_ timber. 
Each of them employs 12 labourers, at 
$100 apiece per annum. One is at no 
expense, while he who fences with timber 
consumes one month in every year ir 
making and repairing his fences. ‘This is 
an expence of $100; being the labour of 
one hand during a complete year. At 
annual compound interest, this would 
amount, in less than 33 years, to $10,090, 
which is the entire price of the farm, sup- 
posing the land to be worth $20 per acre. 
Thus in 33 years the one farm would be 
able to bay the other from the expense 
saved, by the different mode of fencing. It 
is true that there are not many farms ca- 
pable of being entirely fenced with stone, 
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but there are searcely any that do not ad- 
mit of it in some degree, and the advan- 
tages would be derived in a similar ratio 
to any part of a farm thus enclosed. ‘ 
P. Mrwnor. 
Mr. Madison, President Avricultural 
Society, Albemarle. 





————— 
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LIFE OF COMMODORE DECATUR, 


Commodore Stephen Decatur is of French 
descent by the male line. His grandfather was 
a native of La Rochelle, in France, and married 
a lady of Rhode Island. His father, Stephen 
Decatur, was born in Newport (Rhode Island), 
and when a very young man removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he married the daughter of an 
Irish gentleman by the name of Pine. He was 
bred to the sea, and commanded a merchant 
vessel out of the port of Philadelphia until the 
establishment of the navy, when he was appoint- 
ed to command the Delaware sloop of war. He 
eontinued in her until the frigate Philadelphia 
was built, when the command of that ship was 
given to him, at the particular request of the 
merchants, who had built her by subscription. 
In this situation he remained until peace was 
made with France, when he resigned his com. 
mission, and retired to his residence a few miles 
from Philadelphia, where he resided until his 
death, which happened in November, 1808. 

His son, Stephen Decatur, the present com- 
modore, was born on the Sth January, 1779, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, whither his pa- 
rents had retired, whilst the British were in pos- 
session of Philadelphia. They returned to that 
eity when he was a few months old, and he was 
there educated and brought up. 

He entered the navy in March, 1798, as mid- 
shipman, and joined the frigate United States, 
under the command of commodore Barry, who 
had obtained the warrant for him. He conti- 
nued for some time with that officer, and he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. The United 
States at that time required some repairs, and, 
not wishing to remain in port, he requested an 
order to join the brig Norfolk, then bound to 
the Spanish Main. He performed one cruise in 
her, as first lieutenant, and on his return to 
port, resumed his station on board the United 
States, where he remained until peace was con- 
chided with France. 

He was then ordered to the Essex, as first 
lieutenant, and sailed with commodore Dale’s 
squadron to the Mediterranean. On the return 
of that squadron, he was ordered to the New 
York, one of the second Mediterranean squad- 
ron, under the command of commodore Morris. 

When he returned to the United States, he 
was ordered to take command of the Argus, 
and proceed in her to join commodore Preble’s 
squadron, then in the Mediterranean, and on 
his arrival there to resign the command of the 
Argus to lieutenant Hull, and take the schooner 
Enterprise, then commanded by that officer. 
After making that exchange he proceeded to 
Syracuse, where the squadron was to rendez- 
Yous. On his arrival at that port he was inform- 








ed of the fate of the frigate Philadelphia, which 
had ran aground on the Barbary coast, and fallen 
into the hands of the Tripolitans. The idea 
immediately presented itself to his mind of at- 
tempting her recapture or destruction. On 
commodore Preble’s arrival, a few days after- 
wards, he proposed to him a plan for the pur- 
pose, and volunteered his services to, execute 
it. The wary mind of that veteran officer at 
first disapproved of an enterprise so full of peril; 
but the risks and difficulties that surrounded it 
only stimulated the ardour of Decatur, and im- 
parted to it an air of adventure, fascinating to 
his youthful imagination. 

The consent of the commodore having been 
obtained, lieutenant Decatur selected for the 
expedition a ketch (the Intrepid) which he had 
captured a few weeks before from the enemy, 
and manned her with seventy volunteers, chiefly 
from his own crew. He sailed from Syracuse 
on the 3d February, 1804, accompanied by the 
United States brig Syren, lieutenant Stewart, 
who was to aid with his boats, and to receive 
the crew of the ketch, in case it should be found 
expedient to use her asa fireship. 

After fifteen days of very tempestuous wea- 
ther, they arrived at the harbour of Tripoli, a 
little before sunset. It had been arranged be- 
tween licutenants Decatur and Stewart, that the 
ketch should enter the harbour about 10 o’clock 
that night, attended by the boats of the Syren. 
On arriving off the harbour, the Syren in con- 
sequence of a change of wind, had been thrown 
six or eight miles without the Intrepid. The 
wind at this time was fair, but fast declining, and 
lieutenant Decatur apprehended that, should he 
wait for the Syren’s boats to come up, it might 
be too late to make the attack that night. Such 
delay might be fatal to the enterprise, as they 
could not remain longer on the coast, their pro- 
visions being nearly exhausted. For these rea~ 
sons he determined to adventure into the har- 
bour alone, which he did about eight o’clock. 

An idea may be formed of the extreme hazard 
of this enterprise from the situation of the fri- 
gate. She was moored within half gunshot of 
the bashaw’s castle, and of the principal battery. 
Two of the enemy’s cruisers lay within two ca- 
ble’s length, on the starboard quarter, and their 
gun-boats within half gunshot, on the starboard 
bow. All the guns of the frigate were mounted 
and loaded. Such were the immediate perils 
that our hero ventured to encounter with a sin- 
gle ketch, beside the other dangers that abound 
in a strongly fortified harbour. 

Although from the entrance to the place 
where the frigate lay was only 3 miles, yet, in 
consequence of the lightness of the wind, they 
did not get within hail of her until 11 o’clock. 
When they had approached within 200 yards, 
they were hailed and ordered to anchor, or they 
would be fired into. Lieutenant Decatur order- 
ed a Maltese pilot, who was on board the ketch, 
to answer that they had lost their anchor in a 
gale of wind on the coast, and therefore could 
not comply with their request. By this time it 
had become perfectly calm, and they were about 
fifty yards from the frigate. Lieutenant Decatur 
ordered a small boat that was alongside of the 
ketch, to take a rope and make it fast to the 
frigate’s forechains. This being done, they be. 
gan to warp the ketch alongside, I[t was not 
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until this moment that the enemy suspected the 
eharacter of their visiter, and great confusion 
immediately ensued. This enabled our adven- 
turers to get alongside of the frigate, when De- 
catur immediately sprang aboard, followed by 
Mr. Charles Morris, midshipman. These two 
were nearly a minute on deck, before their com- 
panions could succeed in mounting the side. 
Fortunately, the Turks had not sufficiently re- 
covered from their surprise to take advantage 
of this delay. They were crowded together on 
the quarter deck, perfectly astonished and 
aghast, without making any attempts to oppose 
the assailing party. As soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of our men had gained the deck, to form a 
front equal to that of the enemy, they rushed 
in upon them. The Turks stood the assault but 
a short time, and were completely overpowered. 
About twenty were killed on the spot, many 
jumped overboard, and the rest fled to the main 
deck, whither they were pursued and driven to 
the hold. 

After entire possession had been gained of 
the ship, and every thing prepared to set fire 
to her, a number of launches were seen rowing 
about the harbour. This determined lieutenant 
Decatur to remain in the frigate, from whence 
a better defence could be made than from on 
board the ketch. The enemy had already com- 
menced firing upon them from their batteries 
and castle, and from two corsairs that were lying 
near. Perceiving that the launches did not at- 
tempt to approach, he ordered that the ship 
should be set on fire, which was done, at the 
same time, in different parts. As soon as this 
was completely effected, they left her, and such 
was the rapidity of the flames, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty they preserved the ketch. 
At this critical moment a most propitious breeze 
sprang up, blowing directly out of the harbour, 
which, in a few minutes, carried them beyond 
the reach of the enemy’s guns, and they made 
good their retreat without the loss of a single 
man, and with but four wounded. 

For this gallant and romantic achievement, 
lieutenant Decatur was promoted to the rank of 
post captain, there being at that time no inter- 
mediate grade. This promotion was particu- 
larly gratifying to bim, inasmuch as it was done 
with the consent of the officers over whose 
heads he was raised. 

In the ensuing spring, it being determined to 
make an attack upon Tripoli, commodore Pre- 
ble obtained from the king of Naples the loan 
of six gun-boats and two bombards, which he 
formed into two divisions, and gave the com- 
mand of one of them to captain Decatur, the 
other to lieutenant Somers. The squadron sail- 
ed from Syracuse, consisting of the frigate Con- 
stitution, the brig Syren, the schooners Nautilus 
and Vixen, and the gun-boats. 

Having arrived on the coast of Barbary, they 
were for some days prevented from making the 
attack, by adverse wind and weather; at length, 
on the morning of the 3d of August, the weather 
being favourable, the signal was made from the 
commodore’s ship to prepare for action, the 
light vessels towing the gun-boats to windward. 
At 9 o’clock the signal was made for bombard- 
ing the town and the enemy’s vessels, The 
gun-boats were cast off, and advanced in a line 
ahead, led on by captain Decatur, and covered 


by the frigate Constitution, and the brigs an; 
schooners. The enemy’s gun-boats were moor. 
ed along the mouth of the harbour, under the 
batteries, and within musket shot. Their sails 
had been taken from them, and they were or. 
dered to sink, rather than abandon their posi. 
tion. They were aided and covered likewise 
by a brig of 16 and a schooner of 11 guns, 

Before entering into close action, captain 
Decatur went alongside each of his boats, and 
ordered them to unship their bowsprits, and 
follow him, as it was his intention to board the 
enemy’s boats. Lieutenant James Decatur com. 
manded one of the boats belonging to lieutenant 
Somers’ division, but being further to windward 
than the rest of his division, be joined and took 
orders from his brother. 

When captain Decatur, who was in the lead. 
ing boat, came within range of the fire from the 
batteries, aheavy fire was opened upon him from 
them and from the gun-boats. He returned their 
fire, and continued advancing until he came in 
contact with their boats. At this time commo. 
dore Preble, seeing Decatur approaching nearer 
than he thought prudent, ordered the signal to 
be made for a retreat; but it was found that in 
making out the signals for the boats, the one for 
a retreat had been omitted. The enemy’s boats 
had about forty men each; ours an equal num. 
ber, twenty-seven of whom were Americans, 
and thirteen Neapolitans. Decatur, on boarding 
the enemy, was instantly followed by his coun. 
trymen, the Neapolitans remained behind. The 
Turks did not sustain the combat, hand to 
hand, with that firmness they had obtained a 
reputation for: in ten minutes the deck was 
cleared: eight of them sought refuge in the 
hold; and of the rest, some fell on the deck, 
and others Jumped into the sea. Only three of 
the Americans were wounded. 

As Decatur was about to proceed out with 
his prize, the boat which had been commanded 
by his brother came under his stern, and inform. 
ed him that they had engaged and captured one 
of the enemy; but that her commander, after 
surrendering, had treacherously shot lieutenant 
James Decatur, and pushed off with the boat, 
and was then making for the harbour. The 
feelings of the gallant Decatur, on receiving 
this intelligence, may more easily be imagined 
than described. Every consideration of pru- 
dence and safety was lost in his eagerness to 
punish so dastardly an act, and to revenge the 
death of a brother so basely murdered He 
pushed within the enemy’s line with his single 
boat, and having succeeded in getting alongside 
of the retreating foe, boarding her at the head 
of eleven men, who were all the Americans he 
had left. The fate of this cofitest was extremely 
doubtful for twenty minutes. All the Amer- 
cans except four were severely wounded. De- 
catur singled out the commander as the peculiar 
object of his vengeance. The Turk was armed 
with an espontoon, Decatur with a cutlass—in 
attempting to cut off the head of the weapon, 
his sword struck on the iron and broke close to 
the hilt. The Turk at this moment made a push, 
which slightly wounded him in the right arm 
and breast. He immediately seized the speat 
and closed with him. A fierce struggle ensued, 
and both fell, Decatur uppermost. By this time 








| the Turk had drawna dagger from his belt, and 
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was about te plunge it in the body of his foe, 
when Decatur caught his arm, and shot him 
with a pistol, which he had taken from his 

ocket. During the time they were struggling 
on the deck, the crews rushed to the aid of their 
commanders, and a most sanguinary conflict 
took place, insomuch that when Decatur had 
despatched his adversary, it was with the great- 
est difficulty he could extricate himself from the 
killed and wounded that had fallen around him. 

It is with no common feeling of admiration 
that we record an instance of heroic courage, 
and loyal self devotion, on the part of a common 
sailor. During the early part of Decatur’s strug- 
gle with the Turk, he was assailed in rear by 
one of the enemy, who had just aimed a blow 
at his head with his sabre that must have been 
fatal; at this fearful juncture, a noble hearted 
tar, who had been so badly wounded as to lose 
the use of his hands, seeing no other means of 
saving his commander, rushed between him and 
the uplifted sabre, and received the blow on 
his own head, which fractured his skull. We 
love to pause and honour great actions in hum- 
ble life, because they speak well for human na- 
ture. Men of rank and station in society often 
do gallant deeds, in a manner from necessity. 
Their conspicuous situation obliges them to do 
so, or their eagerness for glory urges them on; 
but an act like this we have mentioned, so des- 
perate, yet so disinterested ; done by an obscure, 
unambitious individual, a poor sailor, can spring 
from nothing but innate nobleness of soul. We 
are happy to add that this generous fellow sur- 
vived, and now receives a pension from govern- 
ment. 





Decatur succeeded in getting with both of his 
prizes to the squadron, and the next day re- 
ceived the highest commendation, in a general 
order, from commodore Preble. When that 
able officer was superseded in the command of 
the squadron, he gave the Constitution to cap- 
tain Decatur, who had, some time before, re- 
ceived his commission. From that ship he was 
removed to the Congress, and returned home 
in her when peace was conclided with Tripoli. 
On his return to the United States, he was em- 
ployed in superintending gun-boats, until the 
affair of the Chesapeake, when he was ordered 
to supersede commodore Barron in the com- 
mand of that ship, since which period he has 
had the command of the southern squadron. 
When the United States was again put in com- 
mission, he was removed from the Chesapeake 
to that frigete. . 

The war with Great Britain gave commodore 
Decatur another opportunity of adding to the 
laurels he had already won. On the 25th Octo- 
ber, 1812, in lat. 29 N. long 29 30 W. he fell in 
with his Britannic majesty’s ship Macedonian, 
mounting 49 carriage guns. This was one of 
the finest frigates in the British navy, and com- 
manded by captain John 8S. Carden, one of the 
ablest officers. She was in prime order, two 
years old, and but four months out of dock. The 
enemy being to windward, had the advantage 
of choosing his own distance; and, supposing 
the United States to be the Essex (which only 
mounts carronades), kept at first at long shot, 
and did not at any moment come within the 
complete effect of the musketry and grape. 
After the frigates had come to close action, the 


battle was terminated in a very short period by 
the enemy’s surrender. 

It is not one of the least circumstances of 
commodore Decatur’s good fortune, or rather 
good management, that he conveyed his prize, 
in her shattered condition, across a vast extent 
of ocean, swarming with foes, and conducted 
her triumphantly into port; thus placing imme- 
diately before the eyes of his countrymen a 
noble trophy of his own skill, and of national 
prowess. 

Commodore Decatur received the warmest 
praises from the President and Cungress, as well 
as the most marked testimonies of gratitude 
from his countrymen, for this achievement. A 
gold medal was voted to him by the national le- 
gislature, and the legislatures of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, expressed their 
recorded thanks for his bravery. A sumptuous 
public ball was given to him in New York, and 
the freedom of the city conferred upon him in 
a gold box by the corporation. 

In June, 1813, the American squadron under 
his command, consisting of the frigates United 
States and Macedonian, and the sloop-of-war 
Hornet, attempted to proceed to sea from New 
York, but were prevented by the superior force 
of two line of battle ships and a frigate of the 
enemy, who gave chase; but Decatur was for- 
tunate enough to arrive safely in New London, 
in which port the fleet was strictly blockaded, 
during the remainder of the war. 

Having been assigned to take command of 
the frigate President, then in New York, Deca- 
tur sailed thence on the 14th of January, 1815, 
but the ship running aground on the bar, and 
striking heavily, was much injured in her keel 
and rudder braces, which impeded her sailing. 
He fell in, the next day, with four British ships, 
the Majestic, Endymion, Pomona, Tenedos, and 
Despatch (brig) from which he endeavoured 
to escape, by starting water and using other 
means to lighten the ship—but he finally en- 
gaged with the Endymion, and after driving 
her out of action, the arrival of two fresh ships, 
the Pomona and Tenedos, obliged him to sur- 
render. He lost one-fifth of his crew killed and 
wounded, the force opposed to him being four- 
fold superior to his. The President arrived at 
Bermuda, under jury masts, on the 28th of Ja- 
nuary; where captain Decatur was treated 
with the highest respect and delicacy by the 
officers of the British squadron and the gover- 
nor of the island. 

A highly respectable court martial, upon the 
return of captain Decatur to the United States, 
not only acquitted him of all blame for the loss 
of his ship, but praised his bravery and good 
conduct in exalted terms of expression. 

No circumstance further illustrated the bio- 
graphy of Decatur until after the close of the 
war with Great-Britain; when a fleet, consisting 
of the Guerriere, Constellation and Macedonian 
frigates, the Ontario and Epervier brigs, and 
four schooners, was despatched to the coast of 
Barbary under his command, to punish the bar- 
barians for some violations of the laws of nations, 
in respect to citizens of the United States of 
America. War was declared against the Bar- 
bary powers, March 2, 1815. 

Decatur sailed from New York, May 20, 1815, 
and arrived at Gibraltar in twenty-five days, 
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where he learned that the Algerine squadron 
had been out into the Atlantic, and had proba- 
bly returned into the Mediterranean; upon 
which they proceeded without delay for Al- 
ger. in hopes of intercepting the enemy before 

e could reach the port. 
he captured the Algerine frigate Mazauda, 
after a running fight of 25 minutes. The Alge- 
vine admiral (Hammida), was killed in the action 
by a cannon ball. Two days afterwards the 
squadron took a brig of 22 guns, and arrived 
at Algiers on the 28th of June. A treaty was 
formed with the dey, upon the basis laid down 
by the American commissioners, by which an 
end was put to any claim of tribute from the 
United States, under any pretext whatever. 
From Algiers he proceeded to Tripoli and 
Tunis, and obtained an indemnity in money for 
suffering American vessels to be taken out of 
their harbours by the British, during the late 
war, without impediment; and in the former 
place, he effected the release of ten captives, 
two Danes and eight Neapolitans; the latter of 
whom he landed at Messina. He joined commo- 
dore_ Bainbridge at Gibraltar, sailed for the 
United States in the Guerriere, and arrived the 
following November. 

After his return to the United States he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the navy 


board, we believe in consequence of the resig-— 


nation of captain Hull. 

The recent afflicting death, by a duel, of this 
distinguished officer, who has been emphatically 
called the mainmast of the navy, has induced us 
to compile the foregoing narrative of the events 
ef his life from various publications. Since the 
return of captain Barron to this country, who 
had been suspended from his command in the 
navy for five years, in consequence of the affair 
of the frigate Chesapeake and the British ship 
Leopard, we have been informed, he has re- 
peatedly solicited employment from govern- 
ment. Captain Decatur has never hesitated to 
express an unreserved opinion, both in his offi- 
cial and individual capacity, against the propriety 
of appointing him to any command. His ob- 
jections arose from the conduct of captain Bar- 
ron in the event just referred to, and from his 
absence during the late war with Great Britain 
after the period of his suspension had elapsed. 
It is now mentioned in a letter from Washing- 
ton, that captain Barron, in a note, demanded of 
captain Decatur if he had ever observed that he 
could insult him withimpunity. Captain Decatur 
replied—‘ 1 am not so much of an egotist as to 
have said that J could insult,’ &c. This, captain 
Barron, in another note, considered, (if he un- 
derstood the meaning of captain Decatur’s an- 
swer) to be satisfactory. A subsequent letter 
was received from captain Decatur—the ten- 
dency of which was to prevent captain Barron 
from considering the former reply as an apolo- 
gy. This correspondence led to the fatal meet- 
ing on the 22d instant. Commodore Bainbridge 
attended commodore Decatur to the field as his 
second, and captain Elliot acted in the same 
capacity for captain Barron. The duel was 
fought with pistols, at eight paces, in the state 
of Maryland, just beyond the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. At the first fire, which 
was so exact that the reports of the pistols 


-seemed as one sound, both parties fell. Each 


On the 17th of June, - 
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considered himself mortally wounded—and pen. 
sonal animosity was, mutually, disavowed } 

both. Both balls hit the bodies of the respec. 
tive opponents within about an inch of the same 
spot. The ball struck captain Decatur upon the 
top of the hip bone, and glancing upwards pass. 
ed some vital parts, and went through his body, 
Captain Barron received his ball about an inch 
lower, which passing downwards, produced a 
very severe, but perhaps not a mortal wound, 
At eleven o’clock the same night commodore 
Decatur expired—and his country lost in him 
one of the most chivalrous of her sons. This 
event has clouded the city of Washington with 
melancholy—and has produced a sensible shock 
upon the country at large. Whilst we regret, 
in common with others, that men of extreme 
and acknowledged bravery, have not the cour. 
age to resist an invitation to the field (since 
an example of such a description would have 
the greatest effect in discouraging personal 
combats)—yet we consider, the well meant 
moral and religious denunciations of the practice 
of duelling, to have very little probable opera. 
tion in producing a limitation of the evil. Political 
restrictions, as in Virginia, and government 
regulations, as in the army of the United States, 
have had the effect to diminish the number of 
personal rencontres, which the people of this 
country have long deplored, as a stain upon 
their national character. 

On the 24th inst. the body of commodore 
Decatur was followed to the tomb, with great 
ceremony. His pall bearers were captains Tin- 
gey, Rodgers, Porter, Macdonough, Cassin, 
Chauncey and Ballard, of the navy; generals 
Brown and Jessup, of the army; and Lieute- 
nant M‘Pherson, of the navy. 

The National Intelligencer remarked, that 
since the foundation of that city was laid, per- 
haps no such an assemblage of citizens and 
strangers, on such an occasion, has been seen. 
His remains were attended to the vault at Kalo- 
rama, in which they were deposited, by a great 
part of the male population of the city and ad- 
jacent country, by nearly all the officers of go- 
vernment, members of Congress, and repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, resident 
there. Due military honours were rendered 
on the occasion, by the marine corps, under the 
command of major Miller; and minute guns 
were fired from the navy yard, during the pro- 
cession and funeral service. Every incident 
evinced the deep sensation which prevailed; 
and the vollies of musketrg which announced 
the consignment of the hero’s remains to the 
tomb, sounded as the knell of departed chivalry. 

[ Bost. Intell. 





The following is from the first number of the 
National Gazette and Literary Register, pub- 
lished on the 5th inst. 


THE FLORIDA QUESTION. 


When, in the year 1792, Dumourier who had 
just been raised to the post of minister of foreign 
affairs, for France, by Louis 16th, read, in coun- 
cil, four despatches which he had prepared for 
the courts of Vienna, Berlin, London, and Ma- 
drid respectively, “the king,” relates the French 





history, “ manifested astonishment at the blunt- 
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ness Of address, and haughtiness of tone by 
which they were marked. He observed that 
the new minister was the first to introduce, in 
diplomatic relations, a style repugnant to the 
dignity of courts, and wanting in the accustomed 
reserve of phrase.” We do not suppose that 
the American people are quite as much alive 
to punctilio on this head, as was the French 
monarch; but we are sure that there are few 
among them, of a reflecting and temperate cha- 
racter, who have not, felt surprise at the strain 
of the papers addressed in the name of the 
American government, to the Spanish court, 
since its refusal to ratify the late treaty. 

We are not indeed, altogether without a viti- 
ating experience in this respect, in the fretful- 
ness and asperity of the presidential communi- 
cations to Congress respecting the conduct of 
the French Directory in 1797, and in the acri- 
mony and vehemence of those which described 
the dispositions and proceedings of the British 
government, during the last war. In the one 
instance, the chief magistrate was deficient in 
the self command and guarded decorum, always 
requisite on the part of a statesman represent- 
ing a nation; and in the other, he violated the 
prescriptive comity even of belligerents. In 
both, there was a wide departure from the tone 
of the executive department while Washington 
presided—a tone elevated without affectation, 
or rhetorical fiourish; resolute without boasting 
or peremptoriness; indicative at once of deli- 
beration, equanimity and perseverance. In the 
instances just suggested, the provocation was, 
doubtless, severe, and much allowance is to be 
made for the irritation of actual war. Still, a 
flushed, ruffled, scowling aspect, and an irasci- 
ble, opprobrious, blustering language, neither 
become nor benefit any government: in the 
disputes of nations, appeals to the angry passions 
of one party, outrages on the pride and sensibili- 
ty of the other, have a most mischievous effect; 
they serve only to inflame discontent and con- 
firm obstinacy. Adam Smith in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, speaking of resentment, in 
the case of individuals, says—‘ There is no pas- 
sion of which the human mind is capable, con- 
cerning whose justness we ought to be more 
doubtful, concerning whose indulgence we 
ought so carefully to consult our natural sense 
of propriety, or so diligently consider what will 


be the sentiments of the cool and impartial spec- 


tator. Magnanimity, or a regard to our rank 
and dignity, is the oply motive which can enno- 
ble the expressions of this disagreeable passion. 
This motive should characterize our whole style 
and deportment.” 

We would not be supposed to deny that Spain 
has acted, with respect to the treaty, in an in- 
defensible and exasperating manner: the simple 
exposition of the case, as we shall give it in 
another number of this Gazette, in an extract 
from one of Mr. Forsythe’s papers, will satisfy 
every reader on that head. But the incurable 
rottenness and the proverbial “ slow-paced Sa- 
turnian movement” of the Spanish court could 
not be unknown to the American cabinet; nor, 
we imagine, could the futility of altercation 
with it, especially if of a taunting, disparaging, 
prolix character, fail to be perceived. To cri- 
minate and recriminate was never yet the road 
to adjustment :—to pique the Spanish pride by 








direct invectives, or unequivocal insinuations 
against Spanish faith and honour; to favour the 
dilatoriness and irresolution of Spanish policy, 
by furnishing topics and opportunity for copious 
discussion, were not the methods adapted to the 
proper ends on this occasion. The cause is 
good in itself; it could be well sustained by 
grave and energetic appeals to the reason and 
just sentiments of this country and of the 
foreign world : it should have been so asserted 
with the Spanish monarch and ministry, as to 
render more glaring their prevarication in re- 
sorting to further delay: there should have been 
a scrupulous abstinence from all mere chiding, 
lecturing, vapouring, and diplomatic wrangling 
—from whatever might awaken the prejudices 
and enlist the sympathies of Europe on the side 
of the recreant government. 





DR. FRANKLIN. 


Extracts from a Letter of Mr. Jefferson, 
dated the 4th of December, 1818, re- 
specting Dr. Franklin. 

“Dr. Franklin had many political ene- 
mies, as every character must, which, with 
decision enough to have opinions, has ener- 
gy and talent to give them effect on the 
feelings of the adversary opinion. These 
enmities were chiefly in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. In the former they were 
merely of the proprietary party: in the lat- 
ter they did not commence till the revolu- 
tion, and then sprung chiefly from personal 
animosities, which spreading by little and 
little, became at length of some extent. 
Dr. **** was his principal calumniator; a 
man of much malignity, who, besides en- 
listing his whole family in the same hosti- 
lity, was enabled, as the agent of Massa- 
chusetts with the British government, to 
infuse it into that state with considerable 
effect. Mr.Jay, Silas Deane, Mr. Laurens, 
his colleagues also, ever maintained to- 
wards him unlimited confidence and re- 
spect. That he would have waived the 
formal recognition of our independence, I 
never heard on any authority worthy no- 
tice. As to the fisheries, England was ur- 

ent to retain them exclusively, France 
neutral, and I believe that had they been 
ultimately made a sine qua non, our com- 
missioners (Mr. Adams excepted) would 
have relinquished them rather than have 
broken off the treaty. To Mr. Adams’s 
perseverance alone on that point, I have 
always understood we were indebted for 
their reservation. As to the charge of sub- 
servience to France, besides the evidence 
of his friendly colleagues before named, 
two years of my own service with him at 

Paris, daily visits, and the most friendly 

and confidential conversations, convince 
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me it had not a shadow of foundation. He 
possessed the confidence of that govern- 
ment in the highest degree, insomuch that 
it may truly be said that they were more 
under his influence than he under theirs. 
The fact is, that his temper was so amia- 
ble and conciliatory, his conduct so ra- 
tional, never urging impossibilities, or even 
things unreasonably inconvenient to them, 
in short so moderate and attentive to their 
difficulties, as well as our own, that what 
his enemies called subserviency, I saw was 
only that reasonable disposition, which, 
sensible that advantages are not all to be 
on one side, yielding what is just and li- 
beral, is the more certain of obtaining libe- 
rality and justice. Mutual confidence pro- 
duces of course mutual influence, and this 
was all which subsisted between Dr. Frank- 
lin and the government of France.” 


We copy a few of the anecdotes related 
by Mr. J. 


“Our revolutionary process, as is well 
known, commenced by petitions, memo- 
rials, remonstrances, &c. from the old Con- 
gress. These were followed by a non-im- 
portation agreement, as a pacific instru- 
ment of coercion. While that was before 
us, and sundry exceptions, as of arms, am- 
munition, &c. were moved from different 
quarters of the house, I was sitting by Dr. 
Franklin, and observed to him that I 
thought we should except books: that we 
ought not to exclude science, even comin 
from an enemy. He thought so too, and? 
proposed the exception, which was agreed 
to. Soon after it occurred that medicine 
should be excepted, and I suggested that 
also to the Doctor. ‘ As to that, said he, 
‘I will tell you a story. When I was in 
London, in such a year, there was a week- 
ly club of physicians, of which Sir John 
Pringle was president, and I was invited 
by my friend Dr. Fothergill, to attend when 
convenient. ‘Their rule was to propose a 
thesis one week, and discuss it the next. 
I happened there when the question to be 
considered was, Whether physicians had, 
on the whole, done most good or harm? 
The young members, leripiny A having 
discussed it very learnedly and eloquently 
till the subject was exhausted, one of them 
observed to Sir John Pringle, that, although 
it was not usual for the president to take 
part in a debate, yet they were desirous to 
know his opinion on the question. He said, 
they must first tell him whether, under the 
appellation of physicians, they meant to in- 
clude old women; if they did, he thought 
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they had done more good than harm ; other. 
wise, more harm than good.’ ” 

“When Dr. Franklin went to France on 
his revolutionary mission, his eminence as 
a philosopher, his venerable appearance, 
and the cause on which he was sent, ren. 
dered him extremely popular, for all ranks 
and conditions of men there entered warm- 
ly into the American interest. He wag 
therefore feasted and invited to all the 
court parties. At these he sometimes met 
the old duchess of Bourbon, who being a 
chess player of about his force, they very 
generally played together. Happening 
once to put her king into prise, the Doctor 


took it. ‘Ah, says she, ‘we do not take 
kings so” ‘We do in America,’ said the 
Doctor.” 


“At one of these parties, the emperor 
Joseph II. then at Paris, incog. under the 
title of count Falkenstein, was overlooking 
the game, in silence, while the company 
was engaged in animated conversations on 
the American question, ‘ How happens it, 
M. le Comte, said the duchess, ‘that while 
we all feel so much interest in the cause of 
the Americans, you say nothing for them? 
‘I am a king by trade,’ said he.” 

“When the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was under the consideration of Con- 
gress, there were two or three unlucky ex- 
pressions in it, which gave offence to some 
members. The words ‘Scotch and other 
auxiliaries, excited the ire of a gentleman 
or two of that country. Severe strictures 
on the conduct of the British king, in ne- 
gativing our repeated repeals of the law 
which permitted the importation of slaves, 
were disapproved by some southern gen- 
tlemen, whose reflections were not yet ma- 
tured to the full abhorrence of that traffic. 
Although the offensive expressions were 
immediately yielded, these gentlemen con- 
tinued their depredations on other parts of 
the instrument. I was sitting by Dr. Frank- 
lin, who perceived that I was not insensi- 
ble to these mutilations. ‘I have made it 
a rule, said he, ‘ whenever in my power, to 
avoid becoming the draughtsman of papers 
to be reviewed by a public body. I took 
my lesson from an incident which I will 
relate to you. When I was a journeyman 
printer, one of my companions, an appren- 
tice hatter, having served out his time, 
was about to open shop for himself. His 
first concern was to have a handsome sign- 
board, with a proper inscription. He com- 
posed it in these words: ‘John Thompson, 
Hatter, makes and sells hats for ready 
money, with a figure of a hat subjoined. 
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STEAM SHIF—NORTIHWEST PASSAGE. 


But he thought he would submit it to his 
fiends for their ainendments. The first 
he showed it to, thought the word ‘ hatter’ 
tautologous, because followed by the words 
‘makes hats,’ which shew he was a hatter. 
It was struck out. The next observed that 
the word ‘makes’ might as well be omitted, 
because his customers would not care who 
made the hats; if good and to their mind, 
they would buy, by whomsoever made. He 
struck it out. A third said, he thought the 
words ‘for ready money’ were useless, as 
it was not the custom of the place to sell 
on credit: every one who purchased ex- 
pected to pay. They were parted with, 
and the inscription now stood, ‘ John 
Thompson sells hats’ ‘ Sells hats? says 
his next friend; ‘why nobody will expect 
you to give them away. What then is the 
use of that word P It was stricken out, and 
‘hats? followed it, the rather, as there was 
one painted on the board; so his inscrip- 
tion was reduced ultimately to ‘ John 
Thompson,’ with the figure of a hat sub- 
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The new Steam Ship Robert Fulton. 


This ship is intended to ply asa regular 
packet between New York and New Or- 
leans. She is said to be, in every respect, 
one of the finest vessels ever built in that 
city. A communication in the Gazette 
gives the following description of this beau- 
tiful vessel: 

“This ship is a splendid piece of naval 
architecture—the most perfect model I 


ever beheld, and dees great credit to her 
builder, Mr. Eckford. She is upwards of 
750 tons, of a very great length, rigged with 
lug sails; has three kelsons, (the centre one 
large enough for a ship of the line,) to- 


gether-with bilge ways, and the whole se- 


| cured and bolted in a very extraordinary 


manner, perhaps the most so of any vessel 
ever built—her frame timber and plank are 
of live oak, locust, cedar, and southern 
pine, copper bolted and coppered. 

“She will afford accommodation for more 


than 200 persons, is fitted up with high 


and airy state rooms, thoroughly ventilated 
by means of sky lights the whole length of 
the cabin, which is very extensive. Her 
after cabin is neatly arranged for the ac~ 
commodation of ladies, and separated by 
means of folding doors, in the modern 
style. She has also a range of births fore 
and aft, together with a commodious fore 
cabin. And what adds to the greatest com- 
fort and security of all, her engine and 
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other machinery are completely insulated 
and unconnected, as it were, with the other 
part of the ship. In the centre, lengthwise, 
is a kind of well-hole or square trunk, 
made beth fire and water proof; no pos- 
sible accident, therefore, by the bursting of 
the boiler, can reach either of the cabins, 
This trunk or well-hole being enclosed by 
a very thick plank, caulked and leaded, 
may be inundated with water at pleasure, 
without any inconvenience to the passen- 
vers. 

“The furnace is also completely sur- 
rounded by the continuation of the boiler. 
so that no part of the fire can ever come 
in contact with the wood. There is a 
space of about 9 or 10 inches filled in with 
materials, non-conductors of heat, which 
answer the double purpose of excluding 
the heat from the cabin, and at the same 
time deadening the disagreeable noise of 
the engine. She is also provided with a 
leather hose, similar to those used by our 
fire engine companies in this city, which 
will enable the hot or cold water to be 
conveyed to any part of the ship, and fur- 
nishing at the same time the great conve- 
niency to the passengers of a warm or cold 
bath, at pleasure. Her engine was con- 
structed by Mr. Allaire, and is supposed 
to be the most powerful and most exact 
piece of workmanship ever turned out in 
this country—and her boiler is said to be 
the largest ever known to have been inade 
in this or any other country. Taken all 
in all, she certainly presents a spectacle 
altogether unique. 


Northwest Passage-—A Mr. John M‘Ta- 
rish, a merchant of Montreal, and one of 
the Northwest Company, writes, under 
date of Montreal, December 27, 1819, that 
a messenger had just arrived from the In- 
dian country, with news that a northwest 
passage had been found by the ships sent 
out from England last summer through one 
of the sounds in Baflin’s Bay; that the ships 
had reached the mouth of the Coppermine 
river, where they were secured for the 
winter; that Mr. Hoffher was sent out to 
find some Bw of the company, to whom 
he was to deliver his despatch and then 


return to the ships; that the despatch was 
delivered to Mr. Grant, who sent it on im- 
mediately to Montreal. Thus, at present, 
rests the statement of this very interesting 
and important affair. How far it is to be 








relied upon, our readers are as competent 
| to judge as we are. (Eng. paper. 





Rcik? 
ml te ts From the London Literary Gazette. 
a he FOG SPECTRE. 
| dt oot _* Sir—I lately read an account of the 
i Grins figure which, under some peculiar state of 
AP iat ie) | the atmosphere, appears on the Hartz 
a it mountain in Germany. It reminds me of 


an extraordinary illusion to which I was 
once exposed; if it have interest enough 
for publication, it is at your service. 

About seven years since, I was one 
evening, in the month of October, return- 
ing late from a friend’s house in the coun- 
try, where I had dined, to the neighbouring 
i | town, about a mile dis ‘tant—the night was 

exceedingly dark, and I had been requested 
to take with me a lantern—a pocket one 
could not be found, and I was provided 
with that which the servants generally car- 
ried swung in the hand. I had to pass 
sy ; through some fields over high ground: soon 
| Me after I had entered the second of these, I 
tf observed something large moving along 
i with me. I placed the lantern on the 

ri ground, and walking towards it, saw a 
if gigantic figure retiring with astonishing 
f speed. I immediately perceived that it 
oe was my own shadow on a fog, which I had 
; not before observed. The appearance of 

retiring was phantasmagoric, and arose 
from my interruption of the rays of light 
from the lantern, at a lesser angle, as my 
distance from the light increased. M 
ql return to the light was terrific; the figure 
\ appeared to advance upon me with fright. 
ah ful rapidity, till it seemed forty feet high. 
HM If I had been ignorant of the cause of this 
appearance, the effects might have much 
alarmed me, and led to my telling such 
stories as I should not have gained credit 
by relating: but aware of the cause, I was 
2 delighted with the singularity of my situa- 
4 tion; and might have been thought mad by 
: an ohsérver, for every fantastic attitude 
i and action I could assume I did, to be 
mimicked by my new and shadowy ac- 
quaintance. I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. | W. 
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A BURNING MOUNTAIN. 
Pittsburgh, (Penn.) March 9. 


A brilliant spectacle has been for many 
months past presented to the eyes of those 
who live nearly opposite to the ‘lower glass 
works. One of the large coal pits from 

which this establishment received a portion 

Ls of its fuel, is on fire, and a short time back 
i) was vomiting forth flames with all the sub- 
Ae limity of Vesuvius. During the day it is 
not observable from town, but as soon as 
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: D4O FOG SPECTRE—BURNING MOUNTAIN—NED SHUTER. 


night approaches, it bursts upon the sight 
in all the steady blaze of gas lights. How 
long it has been on fire we know not; it is 
only a few nights since our attention was 
called to it, but it is probable that it hag 
been burning for many years. We remem. 
ber to have heard it said the coal hill 
was on fire twenty years ago; the proba. 
bility is that it has never been extinguish. 
ed; it never, however, has been so dis 
tinctly seen until since it has communi- 
cated to the open coal pit; this now dis. 
plays walls and a roof of solid fire extend. 
ing horizontally into the very bowels of 
the hill. An attempt we are told has been 
made to arrest the progress of this destruc- 
tive conflagration, by stopping up the mouth 
of the pit, but the attempt failed, owing we 
presume to the many fissures which exist 
in the rock, through which air can enter, 
How it will terminate it is impossible to say, 
but a most deplorable destruction of the 
valuable article of coal must have already 
taken place; how far the loss has extended 
cannot be ascertained. Owing to the height 
and steepness of the hill the pit cannot be 
approached by any power sufficient to pro- 
duce any effect, and we fear the only re- 
medy we have to expect is the filling in of 
large masses of earth, rock, and what the 
colliers call horseback. However splendid 
and sublime the bursting of the flame from 
the hill on a dark night t may be, reminding 
us of the classic fictions of the Titans 
breathing forth vengeance from beneath 
the mountains which had been heaped on 
them, it produces the melancholy reflection 
that an immense quantity of that article on 
which Pittsburgh depends for her pre-emi- 
nence, must be destroyed before the fire 
can cease from its ravages. 


Ned Shuter, the comedian, was often 
very poor, and ‘being still more negligent 
than poor, was very careless about his 
dress. A friend overtaking him one day 
in the street, said to him, “ W hy Ned, are 
you not ashamed to walk the streets with 
twenty holes in your stockings; why dont 
you get them mended ?” “No my friend,” 
said Ned, “I am above it; and if you have 
the pride of a gentleman, you will act like 
me, and walk like me with twenty holes, 
rather than one darn.” “How (said the 
other) do you make that out ” “Why (re- 
plied Ned) a hole is the accident of the 
day, but a darn is premeditated poverty.” 
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